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him that " to make so much money that you won't, that you don't, 
'mind,' don't mind anything, is absolutely the American for- 
mula," and that "your making no money — or so little that it 
passes for none — and being thereby distinctly reduced to minding, 
amounts to your being reduced to the knowledge that America 
is no place for you." In other words, it is New York, more than 
any other American city, that confirms Mr. James in the inherent 
wisdom of his own life, and enables him to return to the precincts 
of the temple, more than ever " contentedly cosmopolite." There 
is but one way in which to read " The American Scene " : refuse 
to let it antagonize you, remember constantly that it is the utter- 
ance of a "restored absentee"; and, with every page, you will 
come more and more under the charm of his descriptions and the 
subtlety of his judgments. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 



"MADAME DE TRETMES."* 

Not all readers of " The House of Mirth " were able, in fol- 
lowing the first chapter or two of that popularly successful novel, 
to draw that long breath of satisfaction which an admirable 
writer's choice of a congenial theme elicits. It is on just this 
point, the choice of theme, that the opening pages of " Madame 
de Treymes" are reassuring. Mrs. Wharton's pleasant sentence 
or two about Paris, which she has chosen to present "in that 
mbist spring bloom between showers, when the horse-chestnuts 
dome themselves in unreal green against a gauzy sky, and the 
very dust of the pavement seems the fragrance of lilac made 
visible"; the comment on Mme. de Malrive's acceptance of a 
silence which she might once have "packed with a random 
fluency; now she was content to let it widen slowly between them, 
like the spacious prospect opening at their feet" — such phrases 
as these suggest the drama of agreeable backgrounds, of sophis- 
ticated characters, of problems never squalidly affecting the ma- 
terial conditions of life, in which Mrs. Wharton has undoubtedly, 
so far, been most brilliantly successful. It is important to insist 
that the three protagonists of this story, Mme. de Treymes, Mme. 
de Malrive, even John Durham himself, somewhat indefinite 
symbol though he be, belong to a certain caste from which any 

•"Madame de Treymes." By Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Som. 
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judgment must exclude, for instance, Lily Bart; inasmuch as 
no other writer demands aB much of her own characters, is as 
exigent in regard to their breeding, social experience, intellectual 
and artistic sophistication, or is as merciless in cases where they 
fail to live up to their accomplished creator. There can be no 
doubt that Mrs. Wharton never more effectually proves her 
artistic discernment than in choosing, as in the present story, 
characters who satisfactorily fulfil her own perhaps excessive re- 
quirements and who therefore do not retard the fluent exercise 
of her imaginative energy. 

Though it would scarcely occur to the reader, accustomed either 
to more sentimental or more impassioned fiction, to classify it 
as such, "Madame de Treymes" is, by implication at least, a 
love-story — a romance, or, to put it less floridly, an incipient 
tenderness, defeated by the sinister strength of the French social 
order and written to illustrate the contrast between that order 
and, if we may be said to have any, our own. Those sterling 
American qualities which we usually count upon as sufficient to 
gain an individual end at the expense of any established system 
have, in this ingeniously constructed situation, no opportunity; 
and John Durham, the mature American lover, is obliged to 
relinquish his suit for the hand of that other, beautifully Eu- 
ropeanized, American, the unfortunate Marquise de Malrive, 
whom he first knew in her girlhood in New York. Even though 
Mrs. Wharton, in this case miserly of phrases, has made little 
effort to illuminate Durham to our interested vision, we are able 
to accept him as a superior, perhaps even too flawless type. 
Madame de Malrive, the victim of a disastrous marriage, the 
author has been at greater pains to present. The woman whose 
radiance is the more alluring for being subdued, who attracts 
partly by giving the " sense of unprobed depths of initiation," 
is made subtly and admirably intelligible. But if Mrs. Wharton 
was niggardly of her forces in picturing Durham, who is, per- 
haps, a hero of convenience only, she has squandered them at 
great advantage in her portrait of Christiane de Treymes, who 
is made the exponent of what we may take to be the least lovely 
qualities of the French aristocracy while securely preserving a 
strikingly definite charm. This formidably potent lady, who 
impressed Durham as " nibbling at the hard English consonants 
like nuts," had "a small brown glancing face, like that of a 
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charming little inquisitive animal"; her "dark, meagre pres- 
ence " moved " like a thin flame in a wide quiver of light" It 
is a rare and delicate art that gives a woman the role of a cal- 
culating villain — or bo, at least, a romantic audience would re- 
gard her — and yet contrives to make her an appealing figure. 
Even Durham, whom Mme. de Treymes has tricked, lied to, 
deprived of his great desire, is able at the end to regard her 
merely as the unfortunate vehicle of tradition, of ancestral will, 
and to leave her with the exclamation, "You poor, good woman!" 
Mrs. Wharton has rarely achieved a character carrying such con- 
viction of essential, no less than superficial, truth. To produce an 
effect, as in this case, of an abundantly communicated personality 
by means of an art so largely characterized by eliminations and 
reserves is a triumphant bit of wizardry. 

There may be an emotional relief in passing from the blood- 
less cruelties and irremediable sufferings of the Faubourg to the 
light discomfitures of those incidental figures, the Elmer Boy- 
kins; yet one almost shudders for fear of what Mrs. Wharton may 
ruthlessly disclose about these vulnerable beings. It is quite 
possible to say about Mrs. Boykin, as was often said of Lily Bart, 
that one has known her, hundreds of her. But the fact is often 
overlooked that this is, after all, not the most flattering criticism, 
implying, as it does, that a writer has taken a familiar type and 
exaggerated it. The character that is conceived with perfect 
truth seems always so uniquely real that the suggestion of an 
existing duplicate is intolerable. It may be that the compas- 
sionate reader will find the scene between the Boykins and John 
Durham somewhat too brilliantly derisive, little as one would 
wish to forego some of its delicious phrases ; as he may likewise 
feel perversely grateful that the unity of the story forbids more 
than a casual reference to the groups of " earnest " women who 
spend their summers in Maine boarding-houses. Such material 
as this, in Mrs. Wharton's hands, would acquire an undreamed-of 
ghastliness. 

It is as true that the theme of this story is one few novelists 
could handle as that it is one of sufficient dramatic fertility to 
furnish forth many novels. Therefore the fact that Mr. Henry 
James, years ago, made it the subject of his wonderful novel, 
"The American," is no reason at all why Mrs. Wharton, of 
whose apostieship to Mr. James sufficient has been said, should 
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not have made it the motive of her magazine story — which 
"Madame de Treymes" originally was. Still less is there any 
occasion for comparing the two performances, comparatively close 
as their lines of treatment are. Mrs. Wharton's merit is never 
that of a bold and dashing originality of idea, and the value of 
" Madame de Treymes " can perhaps rather less than its author's 
other stories be based upon that ground. 

Although Mrs. Wharton's work may lack certain of the quali- 
ties that in this country we are most fond of celebrating, it is 
her freedom, on the other hand, from the most usual and glaring 
faults of American fiction, that makes even the briefest of her 
tours de force a legitimate subject for serious consideration. The 
precision of her technique — there seems almost a visible physical 
progress from scene to scene of this well-ordered little drama— 
the sensitiveness and significance of her observation, her feeling 
for the harmonious sentence and the suggestive phrase — the 
qualities, in short, which have won for her applause from the 
beginning— must always stamp her work as superior to that of 
many writers of wider sympathy and more spontaneous talent. 
And it is, perhaps, particularly when considered in relation to 
average magazine fiction, that "Madame de Treymes" stands 
out as a conspicuous event. 

Olivia Howard Dunbab. 



ME. BLISS PEBBT'S " WALT WHITMAN."* 

The most judicious comment in Mr. Perry's book on Walt 
Whitman is the las^ "No American poet now seems more sure 
to be read, by the fit persons, after one hundred or five hundred 
years." The force of the comment is somewhat weakened by the 
very grudging tone of the book as a whole and by a direct contra- 
diction five pages earlier, where Mr. Perry says, speaking of 
Keats's "Ode to Autumn": "Why is it that this poem— relatively 
empty of ethical significance as it is— is sure to live, while we 
can only say of Whitman's poetry that some of it ought to live?" 

Biography is often an ungrateful task. At best, it means 

that a smaller mind is attempting to estimate a greater one. The 

chief endowment of the biographer, then, must be a power of 

self-effacement, modesty and courage for reverence. There are, 

* "Walt Whitman." By Bliss Perry. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Go. ^^ 



